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THE TRANSFIGURATION STORY. 

A STUDY OF THE PROBLEM OF THE SOURCES OF OUR 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 
Yale University. 

In my article "The Autobiography of Jesus," in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, Vol. II, July, 1898, pp. 541 ff., I 
gave reasons for the belief that the story of the transfiguration 
in Mark 9: 2-10 constitutes an intrusive element in the present 
context, interrupting the connection of 8 : 27 — 9: I 1 (an account 
of how Jesus made known to the Twelve his messianic calling, 
and the career implied) with 9 : II-13 (the question of the dis- 
ciples in reply, How shall the objection of the scribes be met 
that Elias must first come?). 

I have also stated in outline in my Introduction to the New 
Testament (1900), p. 207, note 2, certain reasons for regarding 
the central portion of Mark, particularly the section omitted by 
Luke, as formed by compilation of two more or less parallel 
sources. The statement of the note is as follows : 

Not mere individual incidents are told in duplicate, but a connected 
series. Thus Mark 7:32-36, 37; 8:1-9, 10, n f., 13-220, especially if 
compared with the parallel Matt. 1 5 : 29 — 16:12, will be seen to be a briefer, 
simpler account of the series of incidents already related in Mark 6 : 32-44, 
45-52, 53-56 ; 7 : 1-23 (3 : 20-35); 7 : 2 4 a > though the identity is not apparent 
until we compare with the latter its parallels in Matt. 9 : 27-34 = Matt. 

1 A couple of logia, which, from the parallels, clearly belong elsewhere, have 
been introduced by Mark in 8 : 34 f., 38a. Matthew and Luke, in following Mark at 
this point (Matt. 16 : 24 f.; Luke 9 : 23 f.), have thus been misled into duplication, the 
sayings which they take from Mark having really been uttered later (Matt. 10 : 39 = 
Luke 17:33 =John 12 :25 f.). There is also internal evidence that these logia are 
improperly introduced here by Mark in the words koX vpoaKaKer&itevot rbv &-x\ov, 
which serve to introduce them, but are impossible in Caesarea Philippi. Vs. 38a is 
taken over by Luke only (9 : 26 = 12 : 8 f.). Matthew in this case avoids the repeti- 
tion of what he had already given in 10 132 f. Thus 16: 27 is left in the original 
form as against Mark 8 : 38*, which should read, therefore, with Matthew: p.£KKa ykp i 
vlis rod &v$p<iTov $px*<r6ai, ktX. 

236 
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12 122-50 = Luke 11 : 14-51 ; 12: I ff. Instead of the present impossible 
tangle of itineraries we obtain thus the following : Scene of the feeding 
(west shore, 6:45, 46, 48) — Gennesareth — Capernaum — Bethsaida — 
Caesarea Philippi. [Here the account Mark 8 : 27 — 9 : 1 , 1 1-1 3 (except 8 : 34 f ., 
38a) should be followed by 7:24-31.] Then Tyre — (Sidon ?) — Acco — 
border of Galilee and Samaria (Luke 9:51 ff.; 17:11) — Scythopolis — 
Capernaum. Mark 9:2-10 again interrupts the connection of vss. 11-13, 
the sequel to 8 : 27 — 9:1. There is further duplication in 8 : 31-33 (=9:30 f. 
= 10:32-34); 9 = 33-37 (=10 = 35-45). and 10: 13-16 (=9: 36). 

To justify all this would require far more space than is now 
at our disposal, involving not only the comparison of the hand- 
ling of the material in Matthew and Luke, but that of John, 
chaps. 6 and 9, as well. This must still be deferred, and for the 
present we must content ourselves with the attempt to demon- 
strate parallelism in one only of the above-cited passages. As to 
this passage, I ventured no more at the time of writing than to 
say that it "interrupts the connection" of 8:27 — 9:1 with 
9: 11— 13, because not then fully convinced that its content was 
in substance identical. I refer to the transfiguration story, 
which I now believe is not only derived from a different source 
from 8: 27 — 9: 1, 11-13, but is also a practical duplicate of it, as 
presenting the same data under the literary form of vision which 
the confession of Peter — if we may so designate the incident 
of Caesarea Philippi of Mark 8 : 27 — 9 : 1, 11-13 and parallels — 
presents in ordinary prose. 

The data thus presented in twofold form are undeniably 
momentous. In all four gospels the confession of Peter marks 
a crisis. Even the anachronistic assumptions of the later evan- 
gelists, contradicting their own representation of this occasion 
as the first on which the messiahship of Jesus had been openly 
broached, do not entirely avail to conceal the momentous tran- 
sition. Hitherto Jesus had been simply the Baptist redivivus, 
with the difference that the " coming kingdom " demanded, not 
only the preparation of repentance to meet impending judg- 
ment, but glad and believing acceptance as already present in 
the forgiveness of sins and healing presence of God. Thus far 
Jesus' preaching had been impersonal. But the work of seed- 
sowing in Galilee, the campaign of education by exposition of 
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the nature of the kingdom and its requirements only, had been 
broken up by the plots of Pharisees and Herodians, the advent 
of "the scribes which came down from Jerusalem," and the 
driving of Jesus into exile (7 : 1-24). Public teaching (so far as 
Galilee was concerned) was no longer possible. Jesus must now 
act, or give up his purpose. Hence the taking of the Twelve 
into his confidence, revelation of his messiahship, and with it 
the nature of his personality, his calling, and his probable fate. 
For a year (John 6: 14, 66-71) yet remained to Jesus until at 
Passover he could make his final appeal to all Israel at Jerusa- 
lem, and the interval must be spent partly in sowing the good 
seed in the provinces of Samaria, Perea, and Judea, which had 
not as yet shut him out from all access to them, but chiefly in 
" building his church " 2 through the private instruction of the 
Twelve. As a matter of course, the secret of his personal claims 
must be rigidly kept from all but his immediate followers, lest 
premature disclosure should wreak double injury from unwise 
friends and deadly enemies. 

It is the story of this momentous transition in Jesus' career 
of teaching, by which it ceased to revolve about the kingdom of 
God as an abstract ideal, and began to center upon his own 
personality and fate as the Messiah called of God, that our evan- 
gelists have to relate as winding up the Galilean ministry. The 
fourth gospel is right in fixing as the crisis the great collision in 
Capernaum, after the feeding of the multitude and culmination 
of Jesus' popularity; a collision in which Jesus openly denounced 
the scribes and Pharisees (Luke 11:14 — 12:12 and parallels) 
and they on their part demanded of him a sign from heaven ; a 

"The genuineness of Matt. 16:18 has been disputed, chiefly on account of the 
use of iKKK-qirla and of the omission of the clause in the Diatessaron. The rabbinic 
parable cited by Chase (Hastings's .5. Z>., s. v. " Peter, first epistle of," p. 795) from 
Yalk., i, 766, wherein the Creator is likened to a builder seeking a firm foundation in 
marshy soil, declares that Cod was reluctant to found the creation for the unworthy 
race of mankind, but, foreseeing Abraham, declared : " Lo, I have found the Rock 
[Isa. 51 : 1 f.] on which to build and to lay foundations." This shows a pre-Chris- 
tian conception of the commonwealth of God as " God's building " ( I Cor. 3:9; 
Heb. 3: 3-6), and both protects and illuminates the logion. The choosing of twelve 
apostles and the logion Matt. 19 :28 = Luke 22 130, protected by I Cor. 6:2, will be 
hard to account for if Jesus had no idea of instituting a new Israel. 
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collision followed by desertion (John 6 : 66) and exile (Mark 
7:1-24), and then (John 6:67 ft.) by Peter's confession at 
Caesarea Philippi. As I have shown in the article first referred 
to, it is on this occasion of Peter's confession, and here only, that 
we can and must understand to have taken place the narration 
by Jesus himself to the disciples 3 of his experience in the time 
which antedated by we know not how long an interval his rela- 
tions with any of them, and which are given us by the evangelists 
in the introductory symbol narratives of the messianic call (by 
vision and bath qol at his baptism), and of the temptation in the 
wilderness, an interpretation of the call (Mark 1 : 1-13 and par- 
allels) . It is therefore on this occasion of Peter's confession 
that the Twelve became first acquainted (a) with Jesus' calling to 
be "the Son of God" and its significance, Mark 1 : 9-13 and par- 
allels ; (b) with his anticipated career of humiliation and death 
as foretold by the prophets (rjpgaro BeiKvveiv), Matt. 16:21-23 
and parallels ; (c) with his assurance of subsequent resurrection 
and glorification, Matt. 16 : 26-28 and parallels ; (d) with his con- 
ception of his relation to the expected "witness (witnesses) of 
the Messiah" (Elias, aliter Moses and Elias), Matt. 17:10-13 
and parallels. 

Historically the confession of Peter was the actual occasion 
for the enlightenment of the disciples on all these matters of 
fundamental importance. Practically we might know, even with- 
out the evidence from early allusions to it to be quoted later, 
that to our evangelists also the occasion would have a like sig- 
nificance and importance. This would follow of necessity from 
what we know of their apologetic interest/ Their supreme con- 
tention is that "Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God." 
The supreme objection they had to meet was the cross, "to the 
Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness." " God 

3 Since the appearance of my article, Harnack (Chron., p. 649, n. 1) has added an 
important new link in the chain of evidence showing the temptation story to have 
been originally an utterance of Jesus himself. In the " Gospel according to the 
Hebrews " it appears to have been given in the first person : " My mother the Holy 
Spirit took me," etc. 

* See Wernlk, " Altchristliche Apologetik im Neuen Testament," in &itschrift 
filr neutestamentliche Wissenschafi, I, I, pp. 42-65 (1900). 
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forbid that this should be unto" Messiah, was the first impulsive 
answer, not of Peter only, but of every Jew. How then could 
that occasion be less than supremely significant to gospel writers, 
when, in dialogue with the chief apostle, the doctrines had been 
broached by Jesus himself and the objection met ? In a word, 
this was the occasion when Peter and the Twelve had first come 
to their faith in Jesus as the Son of God, " foreknown indeed 
before the foundation of the world, but manifested at the end of 
the times for the sake of those who through him should be 
believers in God, who raised him from the dead and gave him 
glory" (i Peter i:20f.). Moreover, it was "from that time 
on" that "Jesus began to show (BeiKvveiv, i.e., demonstrate from 
Scripture) unto his disciples that he must needs go up to Jerusa- 
lem and suffer many things from the elders and chief priests 
and scribes and be killed and the third day rise again "(Matt. 
16:21). This occasion, then, was also that to which in the forma- 
tive period of the gospels the church looked back for the begin- 
ning of its doctrine that "Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures" (1 Cor. 15:3), the great battleground of its 
conflict with Judaism. 

Finally, it was also the birth-time of another doctrine whose 
importance to primitive Christian apologetes we might be dis- 
posed to overlook, did we not refresh our memories from actual 
second-century sources. Says Justin in chap, xlix of his Dia- 
logue with Trypho (an apology against the Jews), placing the 
words in the mouth of his Jewish antagonist : 

For we [Jews] all expect that Christ will be a man bom of men, and that 
Elijah when he comes will anoint him. But if this man [Jesus] appear to be 
Christ, he must certainly be known as man born of men. But from the fact 
that Elijah has not yet come I infer that this man is not the Christ. 

It is this objection of "the scribes" (Mark 9:11) which the 
disciples ask Jesus' aid in removing; for indeed its influence at 
the time with the people is manifest from the popular rumors 
concerning Jesus reported by the disciples (Mark 8 : 27, 28), one 
and all of which are based on current eschatology (on "Jeremiah," 
Matt. 16:14, as forerunner of Messiah, see Ewald, ad Apoc, xi, 3). 
The meeting of this objection from current eschatological dogma 
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on the forerunner, or forerunners, of Messiah is therefore 
scarcely less an integral part of the story of Peter's confes- 
sion and the revelation of the messiahship than the meet- 
ing of the objection, " Far be it from Messiah to be rejected and 
crucified." To this occasion, then, the primitive church also 
referred its interpretation of the predicted advent of the fore- 
runner. 

Under these four divisions (a), (£), (c), and (d) we have 
briefly summed up the didactic contents of the narrative com- 
monly known as the confession of Peter, Mark 8:27-33, 36 f., 
38^/ 9:1, 11-13, and parallels, with which may properly be 
included, if our previous conclusions be admitted, the baptismal 
vision and temptation, Mark 1 : 1— 13 and parallels. Those who 
have some familiarity with the use of vision as a literary form by 
Jewish and Jewish-Christian writers, 5 especially by such as were 
understood to have the gift of "prophecy" or were affected by 
familiarity with apocalyptic literature, will certainly recognize 
that the doctrinal features of the confession of Peter as just 
enumerated are exactly those which primitive Christian prophecy 
would immediately seize upon for development after its own 
characteristic method. In fact, we need go no farther than the 
apocalyptic vision of the glorified Christ in Rev. 1 : 12-18, victor 
over Hades, for an example. Possibly they may already begin 
to recognize that the transfiguration story, so strangely intruded 
into the midst of that of Peter's confession, has substantially the 
same didactic content, though in the transfiguration story what 
has been designated by Wernle the " eschatologico-apocalyptic " 
interest predominates over the apologetic, and so determines the 
form. But for the benefit of such as have less familiarity with 
this use of "vision " and its current concepts I may venture on 
some further elucidation. 

Besides the actual "visions and revelations of the Lord" 
experienced by the apostle Paul, which were apparently (2 Cor. 
12:7) pathological and due to a peculiar nervous temperament 
— besides the "revelations" and trances of early Christian 
assemblies, in which the external conditions, if not the physical 

sSee my Introduction, p. 215, n. 2. 
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and nervous state of the " prophets," were morbid, or at least 
abnormal, we have an entire literature from the same period, in 
which the "vision" is purely fictitious, as clearly a literary 
device as in Dante's Inferno or Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Such 
are the "Visions" of Hermas and the "Revelations" of Peter 
and John. Even in ordinary dialogue, when the object is to 
give a glimpse behind the scenes at the workings of divine 
providence, the Jewish teacher drops with the utmost ease into 
this Old Testament mode of expression. This is, in fact, one 
of the common expedients of what he designates haggada. We 
need only recall certain sayings of Jesus himself as illustra- 
tions. Not to mention the baptismal vision and the tempta- 
tion, which some may still hesitate to place in this category, we 
have the "vision" of "Satan fallen as lightning from heaven," 
and the reference to his obtaining leave to take the Twelve and 
sift them as wheat (Luke 10:18; 22:3i). 6 So with the evangel- 
ists themselves, or at least certain sources more conspicuously 
present in Matthew and Luke. The visions of Joseph and of the 
magi, of Zacharias, of Mary, and of the shepherds, are not the 
record of pathological facts, but literary expressions for reli- 
gious ideas. Particularly is this the case with a certain element 
of the Lucan narrative whose central figure is Peter, 7 though the 
author extends the same method to his story of Paul also, e. g., 
in the case of Paul's baptism by Ananias (Acts 9:10-12). In 
this case we even have the representation of vision of vision, 
Ananias in a vision beholding Paul simultaneously in a vision 
seeing "a man named Ananias coming in and laying his hands 
upon him that he may see." 8 The vision of Cornelius in Caesarea 
in the succeeding chapter (10: 3) has a similar relation to the 
vision of Peter in Joppa (10:10-16), bidding him go to Cornelius. 
But with this case of Peter's vision in Joppa we must pause. 

'The fact that both these instances are peculiar to Luke should be noted. 

'See my Introd., p. 215, n. 2, and for the Petrine source of Luke and its employ- 
ment by the synoptists, p. 223. See also Feine, Mine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung 
des Lukas, 1 89 1. 

'Some Western texts avoid the complication by omitting vs. 12; but even if we 
adopt this reading, it only carries the illustration a stage farther down. The second- 
century scribe who originated the verse takes the place of the author. 
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To begin with, we have here more than the inherent improba- 
bility of two mutually unknown and widely separated nervous 
temperaments working in conjunction, to convince us that the 
vision is fictitious. A separate version of the same event (the 
emancipation of Peter from his Jewish scruples about eating with 
converted gentiles), in plain prose, from the hand of Paul himself, 
Gal. 2:11-21, absolutely establishes the fact. We say the same 
event. This does not mean that some such conversion as that 
of Cornelius in Caesarea may not have happened to Peter before 
his great conflict with Paul at Antioch, in spite of the ignoring 
in Acts 9:32 — 11:18 of the previous evangelizing work of Philip 
in this same region (8:40), apparently even as founder of the 
church in Caesarea [cf. 21:8), and in spite of the suspicious 
assimilation to incidents of Paul's later career {cf. 9:32-35 with 
14: 8-10; 9 : 36-43 with 20: 7-12 ; 10:1-48 with 13:4-12; 10:25 
with 14:11-18). The unhistorical element lies in the embellish- 
ment of this early incident in Peter's career with traits that 
completely forestall the subsequent conflict, among which the 
most conspicuous are the "thrice repeated" (10:16) vision to 
remove Peter's scruples in the matter of Jewish " distinctions of 
meats" (10:10-16, reiterated in 11:4-10), and the raising and 
settlement before the mother church of the issue about " eating 
with the gentiles" (11 :i— 3). 9 

This anachronistic mode of relating the "preaching of 
Peter" is the result of attempts to credit the primitive church 
and its chief apostle with complete illumination from God in 
what was really (Eph. 3:2-13) the special "revelation" of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles ; not that partisan zeal stooped to 
deceit, but that the conviction of the chief apostle's perfect 

'As Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, p. 571, has shown, these traits really fall quite 
outside the essential nucleus of the incident. There is no occasion for the vision, 
since, independently, 10 : 19 f., 44-46, all Peter's action is divinely directed. More- 
over, as the nature of the vision, the content of the bath ool, Peter's "hunger" and 
" desire to eat " all show, the vision has nothing to do with the question of converting 
and baptizing the uncircumcised, but with that of eating with them, which involved 
the emancipation, not only of the gentile Christian from the yoke of the law, but of 
his Jewish Christian brother — a far more serious matter. But were it not for the ex 
post facto reference in 1 1 : 3, we should not so much as know from the story that Peter 
had eaten with them. 
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illumination on the great subjects of debate could admit no 
other course of events than his being enlightened through the 
spirit of " prophecy." Historically, unless we are absolutely to 
forfeit all respect for Peter, the implied suppositions are impos- 
sible. Indeed, it is psychologically inconceivable, respect or no 
respect, that Peter, acting under what he regarded as special 
divine revelation, should not only have converted and baptized 
a company of gentiles (10 : 24, 45-48), but eaten with them 
(10:48; 11:3); then been taken to task for it by "them that 
were of the circumcision " before a formal gathering in Jerusa- 
lem of "the apostles and brethren that were in Judea" (11:1 ff., 
yS text), with the result of triumphant vindication of his course 
and unanimous verdict of approval by the church; and thereafter 
at Antioch, in spite of the example of Paul and the support of a 
considerable element of gentile believers, been so overawed by 
the influence of "certain from James" as inconsistently to with- 
draw from his eating with the gentiles, desert their cause, and 
force upon Paul, single-handed, the long battle for their equal 
rights in the church. Even those who may be willing to impute 
to Peter conduct so dastardly, not to say childish, and who can 
also believe that "even Barnabas" would be "carried away by 
such hypocrisy," will find it difficult to explain why Paul, then, 
in his desperate battle against the attempt to compel his gentile 
converts to "Judaize," should resort to mere reasoning on gen- 
eral principles (Gal. 2 : 15 ff.), instead of annihilating the oppo- 
sition by a single reference to the test case of Peter versus 
"them that were of the circumcision" (Acts 11:2). 

The importance of the matter to our argument must excuse 
our dwelling at some length on the proofs that the story of 
Peter's "revelation" as to the conversion of the gentiles, and as 
to the duty of the Jew after their conversion to eat with them whatever 
was set before him, asking no questions for conscience' sake, in Acts 
10 : 1 — 1 1 : 18, anticipates and duplicates the subsequent story of 
Acts, chaps. 13-15, 10 wherein the same issue is debated anew 

10 The parallel is even closer in the " Western " text of Acts 1 1 : 1 f., where the 
controversy is seen to be the outcome of a prolonged mission of Peter among the gen- 
tiles. For the actual course of events at Jerusalem and Antioch see my Introd. to the 
N. T., pp. 64-8. 
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with the Pauline missions as the casus belli, albeit with substitu- 
tion of the four decrees against the "pollutions of the gentiles" 
(15 :20, 28f.) for the actual controversy in Antioch(Gal. 2:11 ff.). 
A clear understanding of the relation of that form of the story 
which relates it under the symbolism of a revelation to Peter by 
vision and bath qol, to that which relates it in plain prose (though 
altered, as we have noted, from the Pauline account) is needed 
as the foundation of our understanding of precisely analogous 
phenomena in the Lucan gospel. I refer to the confession (and 
rebuke) of Peter versus the transfiguration, Luke 9: 18-27, and 
28-36. 

In each of the two treatises the most essential feature of their 
general didactic content is concentrated in the form of a vision 
(opa/jLtt, is applied to the transfiguration in Matt. 17:9) to the 
chief apostle (" Peter and they that were with him," Luke 9:32), 
accompanied by a bath qol embodying the vital point of doctrine. 
The vital point of the "former treatise" is to prove that Jesus, 
in spite of his cruel rejection by his own people, which but ful- 
filled their Scriptures (24: 13-46), was "the Christ of God, his 
Chosen" (25 : 35, 6 Xpiarbs tov deov, 6 'E«\e«ro'?; cf. 9: 35, oCto9 
ianv 6 vid<s fiov 6 'E«\e\e7/ieVo?) . That of the second treatise is 
to prove that the catholic (gentile) church, entering into the 
inheritance of Abraham without the yoke of the law, is the 
new people of God foretold in Scripture (Luke 24 : 47-53 ; Acts 
1 : 1-8 ; 28 : 23-31) . We have just seen that in point of historic 
fact the question of Jews eating with gentile converts, upon 
which controversy ultimately concentrated, was still undeter- 
mined "when Peter came to Antioch;" so that neither of the 
two reported settlements of the question, Acts 11 : 3-18 (permit- 
ting the Jew to disregard the ceremonial distinctions in eating 
with gentiles) nor Acts 15 : 19-29 (stipulating that the gentiles 
shall purge their tables from the "pollutions of idols"), 11 can 

11 The four decrees are all adapted simply and solely to the object of furnishing 
a modus vivendi for both parties, so that, while the gentile shall not be " compelled to 
Judaize," the Jew shall be equally free from the constraint to Hellenize, under which 
he would otherwise be placed in eating with his gentile Christian brother. " Things 
strangled and blood" come under the same head as elSu\A0vra because the motive of 
prohibition is the same. As he who (knowingly) partakes of meats offered to an idol 
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actually have preceded. But the account of Acts, chap. 15, 
is substantially correct. In all probability the "decrees" were 
drawn up at the very time when the news of Peter's lax interpre- 
tation of the agreement (Gal. 1 : 1-10) under the influence of 
Paul at Antioch reached Jerusalem, showing the need of defini- 
tion as to its application. Paul, as we know, expressly repu- 
diates the attempt to impose this stricter interpretation. Those 
who had subsequently come "from James" had succeeded, as 
we know, in convincing Peter, Barnabas, and the rest of the 
Jews, in spite of the agreement, that it was reasonable to with- 
hold table-fellowship until certain conditions not stated in Gal. 
2 :ii ff. had been complied with. The conjecture is surely not 
overbold that the conditions were none other than the four 
decrees against "the pollutions of idols," two of which Paul 
would certainly have agreed to, if urged on grounds of absolute 
morality; possibly all, if requested in the name of Christian comity. 
It appears, however, from Acts 15 :20, 29; 21 : 25 (/Stext); Rev. 
2:14, 20, and AiBaxv 6:3 that the attempt to enforce the 
decrees, at least outside "Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia," was gradu- 
ally abandoned. First the impracticable requirements as to the 
slaughtering of animals according to Jewish usage ("things 
strangled" and "blood") were dropped (Rev. 2: 14, 20; AtS. 
6: 3). Ultimately the more radical principle of Acts 10:1 — 11 : 18 
became orthodox {cf. Mark 7: 19), leaving the Petrine churches 
in practical accord with the Pauline ; for among these Paul had 
never failed to insist upon strict suppression of the eating of 
known elSa>\60vra, and of fornication, on grounds religious and 
moral. 

Thus on this crucial point of the great question of a particu- 
laristic versus a universalistic gospel we find in Luke's second 
treatise, side by side, two mutually exclusive representations. 

becomes a communicant with the datpav worshiped through the idol, I Cor. 10 : 20, 
so he who eats blood, or things torn of beasts in the field, or strangled things (the 
blood retained), is liable to become participant in the life thus carried into his veins 
with the life of some Sal/uav who has also feasted on the blood. Even " fornication " 
is not forbidden on moral grounds, or merely because of Jewish abhorrence of gen- 
tile laxity; but because, as Jewish Christian writers explain, "this sin is unlike other 
sins, in that it destroys, not only the sinner himself, but those also who eat and asso- 
ciate with him" (Clem. Horn., lxviii). 
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One, in the form of simple narrative (Acts, chaps. 13-15)," only 
varies from the facts as known through Galatians, («) by con- 
solidating an account of the second assembly in Jerusalem, which 
sent the delegation to Antioch "from James" (Gal. 2:11), with 
that held a few weeks earlier, at which Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and 
Titus had all been present ; and (b) in omitting 13 the painful scene 
of the rebuke of Peter. The other (Acts 9 132 — 11:18), under 
the form of vision and bath qol, a form equally honorific to Peter 
and ungainsayable by human voice, forestalls the whole outcome 
of the great struggle. Peter, in whose mouth our author (on the 
basis of this source) does not scruple to place the claim of being 
the divinely commissioned apostle to the gentiles (Acts 15:7), 
consistently representing him as anticipating Paul, both in his 
missions to the gentiles and his fight for their equality in the 
church (Acts 11 : 1 ff., /8 text), becomes to the whole church the 
medium of a divine revelation gladly accepted (Acts 11:18), 
whose purport is that the Jew shall disregard his distinctions of 
clean and unclean meats, and eat with his gentile brother. Thus, 
in place of Paul's humiliating rebuke this author supplies a cor- 
rection of Peter's scruples by the divine voice, "What God hath 
cleansed call thou not common," and brings him thus from the 
outset to the ultimate orthodox position. 

Surely it cannot be without significance that the "former 
treatise" centers about a precisely analogous situation. Here 
also stand side by side two narratives whose didactic content 
is identical. The actual historic occasion when the most funda- 
mental truths of the gospel forced their way into the minds of 
the disciples in spite of Jewish prejudice was the confession of 
Peter at Caesarea Philippi. This we know from all the gospels, 
but most clearly and fully from Mark, the gospel which prime- 
val tradition attributes to a companion and "interpreter" of 
Peter. The Lucan " former treatise " shares with the other 
gospels this unmistakably historical account, and in a form which 
affords conclusive evidence of having been taken directly from 

12 Redactional adjustments in the interests of harmony excepted. 
*3 Probably from the neighborhood of Acts 15:33; note the /S text. 
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our Mark. 14 It has but one noteworthy difference besides the 
general reduction in relative dimensions and importance. It is 
the complete omission of the rebuke of Peter, and of the eschatological 
objection and its answer.** For it so happened that at Caesarea 
also Jewish prejudice had found utterance through the mouth 
of Peter, quickest in impulse, slowest in logic, only to meet a 
rebuke more severe and humiliating than that incurred at 
Antioch. But in neither case was the omission an act of arbi- 
trary suppressio veri on the part of our Lucan author. On the 
contrary, just as in Acts, so here also, he simply prefers the 
representation of a parallel version more honorific to his hero. 
For side by side with the narrative drawn from Mark stands 
the transfiguration story, a counterpart of the vision of Joppa. 
"Peter and they that were with him" were made the recipi- 
ents of a vision and bath qol, which set forth under the 
favorite terms of apocalyptic symbolism each several datum 
of the didactic content of the prose narrative of the con- 
fession and rebuke : l6 (a) Jesus' calling to be the Son of God 
and its significance ; (b) his career of humiliation and death, 

14 Both Matthew and Luke have here made use of Mark in its present composite 
form. Of this we have abundant proofs in the duplication produced in both by 
taking up Mark 8 : 27-38 inclusive of the interpolated logia 34 f. and 38a, which, 
nevertheless, they independently derive from another source in better connection in 
Matt. 10 : 39 = Luke 17 : 33 = John 12 : 25 (a doublet of Matt. 16 : 24 f.= Mark 8 : 34 f. 
= Luke 9 : 23 f.) and Matt. 10 : 32 f. = Luke 12 : 8 f. (a doublet of Luke 9 : 26 = Mark 
8:38a). 

*SC/. the omission of the rebuke at Antioch in Acts, chap. 15. The fourth 
evangelist goes much farther on both these lines. Peter is relieved of the odium of 
the rebuke by radical means. This evangelist, after his account of the confession of 
Peter (6 : 66-69), including the denunciation by Jesus of " one of the Twelve " as " a 
devil," explains (vss. 70 f.) that " he was speaking of Judas the son of Simon, 
Iscariot ; for it was he that should betray him, and he was one of the Twelve." Com- 
pare his similar exculpation of the Twelve at the expense of Judas in 12 : 4-6. 

On the question of John the Baptist as Elias see below, and cf. John 1: 21. 

16 Luke 9:31-330 do not appear elsewhere, though their content is essential. 
The rebuke of Peter by Jesus finds also a clearer reflection in Luke 9 : 33 f. than in 
the parallels. One could not at all infer from Matthew that Peter's proposal was 
improper. Even in Mark one would not guess why. Only in Luke does it appear 
that the utterance was made "as they were departing," there being for Jesus (if not 
for all three ; see below) an %t-o8ot to be accomplished. Peter would prevent this by 
detaining all for worship as they were. The bath qol takes the place of the Lord's 
rebuke in correcting this, as in Acts 10 : 15 it replaces the rebuke of Paul. 
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as foretold in Scripture (eXeyew ttjv el-ohov avrov tjv rjfieWev 
•n-Xypovv iv 'lepovaakrifi); (c) his certainty of subsequent resur- 
rection and glorification; (d) his relation to the expected 
forerunners of the Messiah. Moreover, as proof that Luke 
resorts to a source of his own, the usual relation of dependence 
among the synoptists is here reversed ; Mark and Matthew 
share indeed with Luke in presenting this apocalyptic form of 
the " revelation" of Peter; but it is here Luke who is relatively 
full and near to what would seem the original form, Mark and 
Matthew who give evidence of dependence, not indeed on 
Luke, but on his Petrine source. 17 

Of these four data, (a) as most fundamental in importance is 
naturally expressed in the bath qol, which here repeats the very 
words of the messianic call in the baptismal vision at Jordan, 
OSto? io-nv 6 vt'0'9 fiov , E«;\e\e7/*e / iw. 18 Only the two words 
cueovere avrov, suitable in a revelation addressed to the disciples, 
are added on the basis of Deut. 18:15 (cf. Acts 3:22f.). 
Datum (ti) (passion of Christ), as perhaps next in importance, 
becomes the subject of discussion by the three glorified ones ; 

(c) (resurrection and glorification), as embodying the most per- 
plexing content of the vision, becomes the subject of debate 
"as they were coming down from the mount " (Mark 9 :g f.); 

(d) (the forerunner) is involved in the very personnel and 
structure of the vision itself. But on (c) and (d) we have need 
of further light, to be drawn from the eschatological concep- 
tions of the age. 

As to (d), the forerunner of Messias. We are tolerably 
familiar with the popular expectation of the coming of Elias 

'' Dependence in the transfiguration story appears from Mark 9 : 6, 8?k$o0oi yhp 
iyivovro, cf. tyofSJiBriaav Si iv t£ el&ekdetv a&roit els rty veQikyv, Luke 9 : 34. The 
fear has a sufficient cause in Luke, besides being a feature in the style of this Lucan 
source elsewhere (see my Introd., p. 2 1 3, n. I ). In Mark it has no occasion and does 
not harmonize ; for Peter's words are indicative of emotions quite the reverse of fear. 
Luke 9 : 30 also has a more original form than Mark 9 : 4. Finally Matt. 17:5, first 
clause = Luke 9 : 34, first clause, is one of the coincident variations of Matthew 
and Luke from Mark, of which Hawkins (Horae Synopticae, pp. 172-6) enumerates 
a minimum of twenty-one " as to which it seems almost impossible that Matthew and 
Luke could have accidentally concurred in making them." See my Introd., p. 223, n. 2. 

18 Var. led., 'A7<mt»)t4s, iv 1} ei$t>icii<ra. So Matt. 17 : 5, and 2 Peter 1: 17; Mark 
9 : 7, & 'A-yoTrjjTis. 
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in the form based upon Mai. 4:5 f., and referred to by Jesus in 
his reply to the disciples' question how the objection of the 
scribes is to be met (Mark 9:11-13). Even here, however, 
there are traits that imply more than is known to the student 
not acquainted with the extra-canonical form of the legend. 
For, as Professor J. Rendel Harris has pointed out, the "scrip- 
ture" wherein a martyr-death is predicted for the forerunner 
(Mark 9:13) is unknown to the canon. As applied to Ellas 
alone, we find it, in fact, only in a curious relic of ancient Jewish 
apocalypse, the Book of Jewish Antiquities formerly attributed to 
Philo. But another form of the legend was current, wherein 
the significance of this reference to the Baptist's fate is more 
obvious. This form was based on Zech. 4:14 as well as Mai. 
4 : 5 f. (perhaps drawing in vs. 4 from the context), and accord- 
ingly demanded two forerunners, or " witnesses," the companion 
of Elias being usually Enoch, sometimes Moses. The martyr- 
dom of the witnesses by the tyrant Antichrist, followed by resur- 
rection from the dead, is here a constant feature ; in fact, the 
very heart and nucleus of the legend. This resurrection, some- 
times followed by ascension to heaven in a cloud, comes as 
the culmination of their conflict with Antichrist, wherein they 
act the part of Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh, resisting 
and exposing the attempts of Antichrist to deceive the elect 
(Matt. 24:24 and parallels), and denouncing his pretensions. 
"All manner of false signs and lying wonders" (Matt. 24 : 24 ; 
2 Thess. 2 : 9) are wrought against them by Antichrist's agents, 
"as Jannes and Jambres [Pharaoh's magicians, according to 
legend] withstood Moses" (2 Tim. 3:8); these, however, they 
meet by greater and true signs. The duel ends with pretended 
resurrection and flight to heaven on the part of the false prophet, 
frustrated and exposed by the forerunners. For this they are 
slain by the tyrant, their bodies lie three days unburied, are 
then resurrected by Michael the archangel and carried up to 
heaven, whereupon the advent of Messiah ensues, as the exodus 
in the drama of the redemption from Egypt. 19 

19 See Bousset, Legend of Antichrist, pp. 203 ff. The " Repentance of Jannes and 
Jambres," employed in 2 Tim., would seem to have belonged in the same apocalyptic 
cycle ; note the context of 2 Tim. 3 : 8. 
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We find thus the significance of the popular rumors reported 
by the evangelists somewhat earlier (Mark 6:14 and parallels), 
" John the Baptist is risen from the dead, and therefore are these 
miracles wrought in him ; but others said, It is Elias," rumors 
which are reported by the disciples themselves in the dialogue 
preliminary to the confession of Peter (Mark 8:28 and par- 
allels). 20 We also see why, as soon as Jesus has declared his 
messiahship and fate, the disciples recur to the question of the 
forerunner, " How then say the scribes that Elias must first 
come ? " Opportunity for putting the question thus naturally 
suggested by the rumors reported at the beginning of the dia- 
logue is given by the concluding words in Jesus' assurance of 
his ultimate glorification, "There are some that stand here that 
shall not taste of death till they see the Son of man coming in his 
glory ; " for, as we shall see, it is one of the characteristics of the 
forerunners that they "had not tasted death." In still further 
illustration of the currency of the legend of Elias as forerunner, 
helper, and witness of Messias, we have the comment of the 
soldiery, ignorant as they are of Aramaic, but familiar with the 
apocalyptic ideas of current messianism, on Jesus' dying words, 
"Eli, Eli, lamah sabachthani" : " He calleth Elias. Let be, let us 
see whether Elias cometh to take him down." 

It is in the form requiring the " two witnesses " that the 
legend of the forerunner came ultimately to predominate. Of 
its currency in New Testament times we have the conclusive 
evidence of Rev. 11:3-12, where the identity of the two 
prophet-witnesses is placed beyond doubt by the characteristic 
miracles they have power to perform (vss. 5,6; cf. Exod., chaps. 
6-1 1 ; 2 Kings 1 : 9-15 ; James 5 : 17 f.). They are Moses and 
Elias, explicitly identified with the "two witnesses" of Messias 
of Zech. 4 : 14, the men who " had not tasted of death," but, as 
Jewish Scripture and apocalypse maintained (2 Kings 2:11; 
Deut. 34 : 6 ; and Assumptio Mosis), had been translated. Their 
career of miracle-working against Antichrist, martyrdom, resur- 
rection, and ascension corresponds in every respect with the 

20 " Jeremias " in the form of Matthew (16 : 14) represents simply a variant form of 
the legend of the " forerunner." See Ewald on Rev. 11:3, referred to above, p. 240. 
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expected career of the forerunners as known through Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian apocalypse. 31 The uncanonical sources only 
vary from the canonical form in substituting for Moses the less 
orthodox, but certainly more original, 22 name of Enoch. As 
Bousset remarks : " With almost absolute unanimity the [unca- 
nonical] tradition identifies them [the two witnesses] with Enoch 
and Elias." Even the Christian fathers follow this form, as in 
Tertullian (De Anima) : " Enoch and Elias were translated, nor 
were they found dead, but their death was deferred, though they 
are reserved to die, that they may extinguish Antichrist in their 
bloody Outside the New Testament it is in the Talmud alone 
(Tanchuma) that we find the more orthodox type of the doc- 
trine making Moses and Elias the two witnesses. 

It would appear, therefore, that on this eschatological point 
of the forerunners of Messias, whose practical importance and 
vitality to a church absolutely wrapped up in its expectation of 
the parousia and the signs of the Lord's coming is scarcely con- 
ceivable to us, the earliest believers were by no means of one 
mind. Was the sign of the forerunner already past ? Or was 
it still to come ? Did the " Scripture " call for one only, "Elias" ? 
Or did it demand two, " Moses (or Enoch) and Elias " ? On 
these questions it is not merely the later writers, Justin, Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, that illustrate the divergence of opinion, 
but the New Testament itself. And not merely does the Rev- 
elation of John introduce the apocalyptic view against what 
might well have been pronounced by its opponents the " ration- 
alistic " of Mark 9:11-13, but in the gospels themselves we 
have evidence of the fluctuation of opinion. 

Our oldest gospel attributes, indeed, unhesitatingly to Jesus 
a reference to the fate of John the Baptist as fulfilling the 
"Scripture" concerning Elias (Mark 9: 13). That which comes 
next in date admits the saying so far as regards the identity of 

"For full citations and critical discussion see Bousset, Legend of Antichrist, pp. 
203-11. 

M As Gunkel (Schop/ung und Chaos) has shown, the original home of apocalyp- 
tic legend is Babylonia, where the translated (sun) hero is the biblical Enoch who 
"was translated that he should not see death" (Heb. 11:5). Enoch, accordingly, is 
the usual hero of apocalypse in general. 
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personality, and even makes it clearer by the editorial comment 
(Matt. 17: 13 ; cf. 16: 12), "then understood the disciples that 
he was speaking of John the Baptist." But this evangelist, in 
spite of his predilection for Scripture fulfilments, is careful to 
omit that part of the saying which declares the " Scripture " to 
have been already fulfilled in the Baptist's fate. Indeed, he goes 
so far elsewhere (Matt. 11 : 14 f.) as to tolerate an opinion deny- 
ing the identification: "If the disciples are willing to receive it, this 
one [the Baptist] is Elias which is to come." Luke omits the 
whole passage Mark 9: 11-13; but by no means through mere 
inattention or indifference. On the contrary, the substance 
thereof is reproduced in Luke 1 : 17, but not as a "fulfilment," 
still less as having the authority of Christ ; only as a literary 
comparison. Gabriel predicts that the Baptist will carry out his 
reformatory work in preparation for the kingdom " in the spirit 
and power of Elias." Per contra, by as much as Luke emphasizes 
the witness of Moses and the prophets in their writings to the 
Messiah (Luke 4 : 16 ff.; 24:25-27, 44-47; Acts 8:26-35; 
13:40-47; 15:15-18; 28:25-28), by so much does he depre- 
cate the disposition which disregards these and looks for wit- 
nesses to be sent from the dead. A special addition (Luke 
16:26-31) is made in this interest to the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus (originally ethical, without eschatological pur- 
port), which renders to the plea, " If one go to them from the dead, 
they will repent," the answer : " If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one rise from the 
dead." Manifestly the trend of opinion already in the formative 
period of our synoptic gospels was decidedly away from finding 
the fulfilment of the sign of the forerunner in the coming and 
fate of the Baptist. Moses and Elias, if they appear at all out- 
side the witness of their writings, will appear only in the end of 
the age. Or, as the most fully rationalized form, their return 
from the dead, as " witnesses of Messias," to turn Israel unto 
him in repentance, is not to be expected. 

We naturally anticipate that such a writer as our fourth 
evangelist, who finds ample fulfilment of the expected coming 
of Antichrist in the mere prevalence of the spirit of error and 
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deceit (i John 2 : 18 f., 22 ; 4 : 3), will have little sympathy with 
the apocalyptic expectation of Moses and Elias rising from the 
dead to withstand him. 23 We are not surprised, accordingly, to 
see the agreement of John with Luke that it is the writings of 
Moses and the prophets "which testify of" Christ, and which 
" accuse," expose, and condemn those who reject him, yet receive 
" another who comes in his own name " (John 5 : 43-47; cf. vss. 
33-36). We may well be surprised, however, at the extent to 
which the fourth evangelist outdoes the second and third in 
flatly contradicting (John 1:21) the identification of the Baptist 
with Elias, or any other of the apocalyptic forerunners, and 
pointing out that he had not been a wonder-worker at all 
(10:41). It is, in fact, impossible, as Michaelis already saw, and 
as Baldensperger 24 has since made undeniable, to account for 
the attitude of this evangelist toward the Baptist without the 
recognition that he confronts a still active and persistent form 
of the popular delusion regarding his resurrection from the dead, 
and his being in reality at least Elias, if not " that prophet " (i. e., 
Moses ; cf. Deut. 18:15; Acts 3 : 22 f.; 7: 37; and Clem. Horn, and 
Recogn., passim); in other words, the Christ himself {cf. John 
1:8, 15, 20, 26 f., 29-34; 3:28, 29 f., 31, etc.). 

The evidence thus adduced is surely adequate to prove that 
in the formative period of our gospels this question of the fore- 
runners of Messias was not only surrounded with the most vivid 
interest, but that diverse interpretations of the " Scripture " were 
current. It is sufficient, surely, to establish a prima facie case 
that the variant forms ((a) John the Baptist was Elias; his 
martyrdom at the hands of the tyrant fulfils the prediction ; 
(^) the witnesses of Messiah are Moses \yar. Enoch] and Elias ; 
" they are reserved to die, that they may extinguish Anti- 
christ in their blood;" what has thus far appeared is only a 
similarity in John the Baptist, and a witness by the writings of 
Moses and Elias) are represented respectively in the two forms 

*3 Needless to say that common authorship of Revelation with the epistles and 
gospel is to us insupposable. They must be careless readers of my Introduction who 
attribute to me (with however wearisome repetition) views similar to Harnack's on 
this point. 

^Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, 1898. Cf. my Introd., pp. 254 f. 
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of the story of the Revelation of the Christ (a) in the confession 
of Peter (Mark 9:11-13 and parallels), and (b) in the trans- 
figuration (Luke 9 : 30 f .) . 

But this is not all the evidence of divergent conceptions on 
this doctrinal point in Mark 9:1, 11-13 and 9:2-10 respectively. 
We have seen that the rare and peculiar expression "taste of 
death" (yeveadai davdrov) of Mark 9: i=Matt. i6:28=Luke 
9 : 27 is distinctive of this peculiar eschatological tenet. Now, 
in 2 Esdras 6 : 26 f . we read that those who survive the great 
tribulation "shall see the men that have been taken up, who have 
not tasted death from their birth." Our two versions of the 
revelation of the Christ to Peter in Mark 9 : 1 and 9 : 4 respect- 
ively take different ways of meeting this prophecy. In 9 : 1 it 
is the bystanders who "shall not taste of death" till they witness 
Messiah's coming ; in 9 : 4 the prophecy is fulfilled literally, by 
the manifestation to the apostles of "the men that had been 
taken up." 

So clear, in fact, is the significance of the " two men who 
appeared with Jesus in glory, and spoke of his e|o8o5 (an 
approach to the Johannine euphemism "glorification") which 
he was to " fulfil in Jerusalem," that the disciples need no 
explanation of their identity. They perceive at once that the 
glorified ones can be no other than " the two anointed ones that 
stand before the Lord" (Zech. 4:14), the two prophet-witnesses 
of Messiah, whose own death, resurrection, and ascension are to 
precede his coming again in glory (Rev. 11 : 3-12). In fact, in 
what appears the most nearly original form (Luke 9 '.30) the 
narrator himself throws in the names as by after-thought (oiWe? 
%)aav), as if in his source they were as nameless as in Revelation, 
possibly not Moses and Elias at all, but Enoch and Elias. But for 
the Christian " prophet " whose " revelation of the Lord " is here 
adopted, the picture of Jesus as glorified Messiah is not com- 
plete without his "two witnesses standing before the Lord of 
the whole earth." Without it the objection of "the scribes" 
would not be met. 

The remaining point (c), which in the transfiguration story 
calls for some further light from current eschatological ideas, is 
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the subject introduced by the narrator as that in debate among 
the disciples as they descend from the mount — not, "What does 
the Lord mean by his rising from the dead?" but, rC earvv to iic 
veicp&v apaa-rrjvai,; literally, "What is it to rise from the dead?" 
Why is the writer so careful to describe the appearance of the 
glorified ones ? In particular, how comes he by the extraordi- 
nary term fieTepop^mdi), unknown elsewhere to the New Testa- 
ment, save in Rom. 12:2 and 2 Cor. 3:18? 

In point of fact, the question introduces us at once to the very 
heart of eschatological controversy between the Jewish-minded 
and the Hellenistically-minded elements of the early church. 
Both parties held the doctrine of a future life. Indeed, even the 
heathen world was, if anything, more advanced on this point 
than the Jewish. But the Jew believed in a resurrection of the 
body, though still in hot debate as to the precise nature of that 
body, whether more or less similar in substance to the body of 
flesh (Luke 20: 35 f., and talmudic sources in Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud). The Greek held all resuscitation doctrines in con- 
tempt (Acts 17: 32). Even converted Greeks declared that (in 
this sense) there was no resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. 15:12), 
or that resurrection and regeneration are identical {cf. John 
5:24-26, followed by 27-29), so that it might be said that "the 
resurrection is past already" (2 Tim. 2:18). As late as Justin 
Martyr {Trypho, lxxx) we find reference to sectarians who are 
"called Christians," but in reality are "atheists." These deny a 
bodily resurrection and "say there is no resurrection of the 
dead, and that their souls are taken to heaven when they die." 
Hence the burning question became : " How are the dead raised? 
and with what manner of body do they come ?" (1 Cor. 15:35). 
One man in the early church, whose writings are before us, and 
seemingly only one, could speak on this subject with the assured 
conviction of personal knowledge from direct divine revelation, 
and he has expressed his mind clearly and fully, though catholic 
doctrine, as it was ultimately formulated (Apostles' Creed, inarev- 
o/jiev ek TrfV avda-raaiv ttj? o-a/o/ed?), is certainly based to some extent 
on other sources. Paul, as we know, rested on direct personal 
experience. He appealed to God's having "revealed the Christ 
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in him," risen and glorified, shining with the brightness of the 
light wherewith creation began (Gal. 1:16; 1 Cor. 15:8; 2 Cor. 
3:18 — 4:6). The body of the risen Lord was a "body of 
glory " into the likeness of which our fleshly bodies must be 
"transfigured" (fieTapopfovpeda, 2 Cor. 3:18; Rom. 12:2) by 
a miraculous process of " change " (Phil. 3:21), because in the 
nature of the case it is impossible that flesh and blood should 
inherit the kingdom of God, or the corruptible incorruption 
(1 Cor. 15:50). This "transfiguration" of the body of flesh 
into glory-substance (Sd^a) by the transforming power of 
indwelling irvevfia (Rom. 8:11) is so indispensable that even 
" we who are alive and remain " at the coming of the Lord 
"must be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye." 
It may well be assumed, therefore, that Paul, to whom Jesus' 
earthly body was no phantasm, but genuine " flesh " (Rom. 1:3; 
9: 8; 2 Cor. 5 : 16; Eph. 2:15; Col. 1: 22; Phil. 2:7), not dis- 
tinguishable, save by the inworking resurrecting power of the 
spirit of holiness (Rom. 1:4), from "sinful flesh" (Rom. 8:3), 
and whose whole reasoning on this subject is by simple analogy 
from the experience of Christ (1 Cor. 15:16 ft.), believed that 
this indispensable "transfiguration" had taken place in Christ's 
body of flesh also, when he became "the first-fruit {dirapj(ri) of 
them that are asleep." While Paul was indebted to Peter and 
the older apostles for the fact of the sepulcher (/cal on irdiprj, 
1 Cor. 15:4), which had been found empty on the third day, it 
is therefore at least as probable that Peter and the eleven 
derived their explanation of the fact, at least in its ultimate form 
(Acts 2 : 3 1 , ovk elhev 8ia<p0opdv) , f rom Paul, whose doctrine of 
"transfiguration" (/tera/to/3^>ft)<7t?) rested equally on rabbinic 
lore and the experience of vision. 

For on this question of the nature of the resurrection body (t» 
itrrcv to etc veicp&v ava<rTr)vai ; vro((p 8k <ra>fia,Ti, epxovrai. ;) opinion 
was at least as divided in the church as in the synagogue (Luke 
20:36). Undoubtedly the earliest theories rested on the 
appearance of the risen Christ to Peter (1 Cor. 15:5). But for 
some reason the account of this first, and to our view most 
important, of all the post-resurrection appearances has been 
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systematically struck out 25 from the gospel record, or so altered 
as to be no longer recognizable. We have, indeed, a fragment of 
the Kerygma Petri preserved in Ignatius's Epistle to the Smyrnceans: 
For I know and believe that He was in the flesh even after the resurrection ; 
and when He came to Peter and his company, He said to them, Lay hold and 
handle me, and see that I am not a demon without body. And straightway 

they touched Him and believed And after His resurrection He both 

ate with them and drank with them as one in the flesh ;^ 

from which it would appear that in the circles represented by 
the Kerygma Petri more stress was laid upon a differentiation of 
the resurrection body from the phantasmal body of mere halpove; 
than to differentiate it from the grossly carnal views of current 
Pharisaism, by means of the Pauline doctrine of "transfigura- 
tion." It is of course to such sources as these that we owe the 
phraseology of the Apostles' Creed, "resurrection of the flesh." 
But if the Petrine source of Luke and the Kerygma rightly 
exemplify the teaching current as Peter's on the question t( 
eariv to e« veicp&v avacrTrjvai, it was open to serious objection, not 
from Paulinists alone, but from all reflecting minds, on the score 
of orthodoxy. Lacking the Pauline discrimination between the 
body of flesh and "that body that shall be," the " spiritual body," 
"transfigured" into the likeness of Christ's body of glory- 
substance, it would be helpless before the ridicule of the 
Hellenistically-minded, who asked : " How are the dead raised ? 
and with what manner of body do they come ?" 

But this Pauline factor in the resurrection doctrine, the trans- 
mutability of flesh under the operation of spirit " according to 
the mighty working of the power by which Christ subdues all 

"5 The loss of the ending of Mark, which certainly went on to relate this appear- 
ance to Peter (14 : 28 ; 16 : 7), might be accounted for as accidental. But the removal 
from Luke (cf. 24 : 34), where only 24 : 12 lingers in some codices, a survival of the 
lost narrative, can only have been deliberate. It was, therefore, doubtless for doc- 
trinal reasons. 

36 See Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, on Ign., Smyrn., 3. According to Origen, 
Ignatius is using the Kerygma Petri; according to Jerome, the " Gospel according to 
the Hebrews." Both may be correct. The story is parallel to Luke 24 : 36-49, and 
probably in more original form, as it contains the features referred to in Acts 10 : 40-42 
(cf. John 21:13, 1 5> an< l Luke 24:43, Vulg.). Some unexplained relation exists 
between the " Gospel according to the Hebrews " and the Kerygma. Cf. the relation 
of Luke to Acts. 
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things unto himself," was not permitted to be perpetually absent 
from the Petrine gospel. It is set forth in the transfiguration 
story in the very phraseology of Paul {fiere/jLop^coOr), Mark 9:2 = 
Matt. 17:2; Luke 9 : 29, to eiSo? tov irpoo-dmov avrov erepov, cf 
Mark 16:12 [Ariston], i<papepa>0r] iv irepq /j,op<f>y), with traits 
which unavoidably recall the vision on the road to Damascus 
(Matt. 17:2, eXa/jLyjrev to irpoo-coirov avrov ok ij\u><; .... 
ra, Se 1/j.dria Xevica w to <po~K ; Luke 9:29, Xev«o? i^ao-Tpdirrav ; cf. 
2 Cor. 3:18 — 4:6). And as proof that it is really in this 
interest that the description is given, we need only turn to the 
first sentence of the Akhmim fragment of the " Revelation of 
Peter," where the same features as these in the transfiguration are 
introduced for just this purpose. 27 The opening words are part 
of a warning against " false prophets and doctrines of perdi- 
tion," showing that, as in the case of our Second Peter, the 
apostle's authority was invoked against eschatological heresy. 
After this it proceeds : " The Lord said : Let us go into the 
mountain, let us pray. 28 And going with him, we, the twelve 
disciples, begged that he would show us one of our brethren, 
the righteous who are gone forth out of the world, in order that 
we might see of what manner of form they are, and having taken 
courage, might also encourage the men who hear us. And as 
we prayed, suddenly there appeared two men standing before the 
Lord toward the east, on whom we were not able to look ; for 
there came forth from their countenance a ray as of the sun, and 

their raiment was shining such as eye of man never saw "^ 

It would appear, then, that on this point of the nature of the 
resurrection body, as well as that of the coming of the fore- 
runner, there were fluctuations of opinion in the early church. 

"'Note the same interest in the Revelation of John, 1:12-16, and </. 21:23; 
Acts 32 : 11. In Slav. Enoch, xxii, 8-9 Enoch appears " clothed with glory." 

sS So in the Lucan form of the transfiguration story, Luke 9 : 28. 

*»In the Apocalypse of Peter this is not a version of the transfiguration story, 
though obviously connected with it. This " revelation " is after the resurrection. We 
may well raise the query whether in the original this was not the case with the trans- 
figuration story, which will then have been brought into connection with the confes- 
sion of Peter, because perceived to be an apocalyptic interpretation of it. If so, 
then " after about an eight days," Luke 9 : 28, will find its explanation in John 20 : 26. 
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The ultimate adoption of the Pauline theory of the "transfigura- 
tion " of the body of flesh into a "spiritual body" of glory- 
substance — a theory which represents the better element of pre- 
Christian rabbinic speculation — was accomplished only through 
the gradual extrusion of the grosser, popular conceptions, against 
which had been directed the sneers of the Sadducees (Luke 
20: 27 ff. and parallels), but which had obtained currency in the 
church under the name of Peter. The transfiguration story, 
with its ocular demonstration to " Peter and them that were with 
him " of " what it is to rise from the dead," protects the older 
Petrine accounts of the type of Luke 24:41-43; Acts 10:41; 
Kerygma apud Ign., ad Smyrn., 3, whose aim had been only 
to show that "the sons of the resurrection" "have flesh and 
bones," and are not mere phantasms " like a bodiless haCficov," 
from the reproach of carnality. It does so by adoption of the 
Pauline elements of fieraiJL6p<f)cd<n<: and the " body of glory- 
substance," precisely as the Joppa vision adopts the Pauline 
doctrine of the abolition of discrimination of meats. 

But one step in the process still remains obscure. In the 
period after the crucifixion there was ample room for such 
"revelations" to Peter as might be needful to correct all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism. Specifically eschatological ques- 
tions claimed this as the special field of " prophetic " revelation. 
Why, then, does not an author dominated by the eschatologico- 
apocalyptic interest resort to this field ? Why does he not 
develop the unquestioned appearance to Peter of 1 Cor. 15:5; 
Luke 24 : 34, instead of building on the confession of Peter, 
whose doctrinal elements he appropriates, as we have seen ? 

We must resort again to that type of early Christian litera- 
ture which repudiated Paul and made the authority of Peter 
supreme, for our conception of the part played by this incident 
of the confession. Already in Gal. 1 : 12 ff. the emphatic ovSk iya> 
("/also;" cf. 2:8) in Paul's claim to have received his knowledge 
from Christ " by revelation " [tear' airoKaku^iv') , followed by the 
denial of conference with " flesh and blood," recalls the fact that 
partisans of Cephas may well have been claiming that Peter's 
knowledge was " not from flesh and blood," but Jesus himself 
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had witnessed that Peter's recognition of the messiahship was 
a "revelation" from the Father in heaven (Matt. 16: 17 f . ) . 
But, however that may be — and the relation of the two passages 
may be conceivably reversed — we have evidence in Clem. Horn., 
xvii, 18 f., that in Ebionite circles the two occasions of Damas- 
cus and of Caesarea Philippi, as marking the origin of the 
respective " gospels " of Paul and of Peter, were wont to be 
brought into explicit contrast, and with decided preference for 
the ante-mortem form of " revelation." We abridge as follows : 

Thus to me [Peter] also was "the Son revealed by the Father." Where- 
fore I know the meaning of revelation, having learned it in my own case. 
For at the very time when the Lord said, " Who do they say that I am," and 
when I had heard " one saying one thing and one another," it came into my 
heart to say (and I know not therefore how I said it), " Thou art the Son of 
the living God." But he, pronouncing me "blessed," pointed out to me that 
it was " the Father who had revealed it to me ;" and from this time I learned 
that revelation is knowledge gained without instruction, and without apparition 
and dreams. .... If, then, our Jesus appeared to you [Simon Magus, a mask 
for Paul] in a vision, made himself known to you and spoke to you, it was 
as one who is enraged with an adversary [alluding to the arrest of Balaam, 
Numb. 22 : 22, on his mission against Israel, by an angelic "adversary"]. 
But if you were appeared to and taught by him, and became his apostle for a 
single hour, proclaim his utterances, interpret his sayings, love his apostles, 
contend not with me who companied with him. For in direct opposition to 
me who am a firm " rock, the foundation of the church," you now stand. If 
you were not opposed to me, you would not accuse me, and revile the truth 
proclaimed by me, that I may not be believed when I state what I myself 
have heard with my own ears from the Lord, as being manifestly "con- 
demned" {jcaTeyvufffUms, the term applied in Gal. 2:11] and in bad repute. 
But if you say that I am " condemned," you bring an accusation against God 
who "revealed the Christ" to me, and you inveigh against him who pro- 
nounced me "blessed" on account of the revelation. 

It was, in fact, with the confession of Peter that Peter's 
spokesman must begin if he would show his apostolic hero as 
fully equipped as Paul with divine authority. It was specifically 
here that he must show him qualified to answer the "false 
teachers who privily brought in destructive heresies .... 
walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the 
promise of his irapovaCa ? for from the day that the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
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of the creation." That Peter was appealed to as authority on 
these subjects is abundantly shown by the "Apocalypse" of Peter 
and our own Second Peter — two interrelated products of this 
school, each aiming to refute eschatological heresy. And 
doubtless so long as the vision story had only this eschato- 
logical interest its scene remained that of the post-mortem 
period. It was when "Gospels" and "Acts" of Peter came to 
be written, as well as " Revelations," and the great apostle of 
the circumcision set over against Paul, that the revelation was 
identified with that so designated by Christ himself (Matt. 
16: 17), wherein Peter had received his gospel and been made 
the foundation of the church. In the story of Peter's confession, 
as we have seen, the author of Luke's Petrine source found : [a) 
the bath qol to "Peter and them that were with him," which 
revealed the Christ to him in the words, "This is my Son, the 
Beloved, on whom my choice was fixed;" 30 (£) the doctrine of 
the %i;oSo$ to be "fulfilled" in Jerusalem, together with a rebuke 
of his hero for expressing a protest against this appointed fate, 
softened down now in his version to a /mtj elSaxi o Xdyei;^ 1 (c) the 
doctrine of resurrection and glorification of the Christ, wherein 
by implication would be contained all that was needful to the 
orthodox faith; (d) the doctrine of the forerunner, obscure, 
but very serviceable against deniers of the trapovtrCa. His motive 
for the development of (d) in the eschatological sense is, in fact, 
well illustrated within the limits of the canon itself. For in 
2 Peter 1 : 17 f. it is just to the experience of "the holy mount" 
and the "voice from the most excellent glory" heard by the 
apostles that the pseudonymous author appeals, against those 
who "with cunningly devised fables deny the power and the 
irapovaia of Christ." 32 

3° See my article " On the Aorist eitibicqira in Mark I : II and Parallels," va/ourn. 
ofBibl, Lit., 1897. 

3" This trait (6) will of course be secondary in case the original placing of the 
" revelation " was after the resurrection, as in Apoc. Petri. 

3 s It should not be taken for granted that the scene of 2 Peter 1 : 16-18 is that of 
the synoptists rather than that of the Apoc. Petri. Before the discovery of the Akhmim 
fragment Spitta (Der ziveite Brief des Petrus, pp. 89 ff.) found reason to regard the 
account referred to in the epistle as independent of the synoptic. Since then a con- 
nection has been shown between the epistle and the apocalypse. Vs. 16 in fact 
agrees better with the idea of a post-resurrection setting. 
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If, then, all these elements of his vision of Peter were present 
(to the mind of such a Petrine disciple) in the confession, is 
it not probable that some subordinate points of coincidence of 
the transfiguration story may have a similar derivation: (1) the 
location, p.era ixrel rjfiepai oktw in the opot v>jrr)X6v icar 1 IBiav; (2) 
the dramatis personae ; (3) the injunction of secrecy, Mark 9:9 
and parallels = Mark 8 : 30 and parallels ? The last (3) we may 
leave to speak for itself. Of (2) we need only say the three 
intimates "Peter, James, and John" would seem to be less 
original than "Peter and they that were with him" 33 {cf. Luke 
5:9; Acts 13.13, "Paul and his company," oi irepl tov liavkov; 
the Kerygma, ut supra, to\k irepl Herpov; and Pseudo-Mark [shorter 
ending], tois m-epl tov Herpov"). But even if the three intimates, 
as in Mark 5: 37 and 14: 13, be original in the transfiguration 
story, as against "the disciples " of Peter's confession, it may 
still be questioned whether the order of Luke, " Peter, John, and 
James" {cf. Acts 1: 13), be not the earlier; and whether, if so, the 
three intended may not have been originally the o-tvXoi of the 
Jerusalem church (Gal. 2:9). More than once we have found 
occasion to suspect a relation between the Petrine source of 
Luke and the "Gospel according to the Hebrews." It is worth 
noting that in this Nazarene source James the Lord's brother 
quite eclipses his namesake, the son of Zebedee ; and even, if, 
with Zahn, we may attribute to it the fragment in Severianus of 
Gabala {Forsck.,Vl, p. 277), those of the company who visited 
the grave on the women's report (Luke 24 : 12 ; cf. vs. 24) were 
"Peter and John and James" i. e., James the Lord's brother, 
whose vision of the Lord is referred to in 1 Cor. 15:7. For 
John as a witness of "visions and revelations of the Lord" in 
his glorified body as conqueror of death, see Rev. 1:12—16. 
Of the rest of the dramatis personae we have, of course, no 
further need to speak. 

As to the location (1), we may note {a) that the opos vyfrrjXov, 
so far as the phraseology is concerned, recalls the temptation 
story {irapaXanfidvei, . ... eh 8po*i xrtyrfkbv \iavj . So far as the 
fact itself goes, the two occasions when Jesus took the disciples 

33 So 2 Peter 1:16, where the "we" must refer to " the apostles," cf. 3:2. 
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apart to a mountain by themselves were those of Peter's con- 
fession in Caesarea Philippi at the foot of Hermon, and of the 
ascension, Luke 24:50 f.; Acts 1:9, 12. (J>) But the transfigura- 
tion was dated originally (Luke 9:28) "about eight days" (a 
week) after some event whose importance was so great and 
inner relation so germane as to warrant mention of the date. 
If that which now fills the place of a terminus a quo (the confes- 
sion of Peter) be removed as merely a duplicate version of the 
same, we are left to conjecture. It might be assumed that the 
event in question was the great crisis in Capernaum, marking 
Jesus' rejection from the field of his ministry and the beginning 
of the march to Calvary. We might then account for the curi- 
ous alteration in Mark 9 : 2 {six days) by the fact that the 
starting-point according to Mark 8 : 22 is nearer, viz., " Beth- 
saida." This might lead to the idea, when the transfiguration 
story came to be inserted, of subtracting two days from the 
journey ; 34 for the confession of Peter (judging by distances 
traversed) was "about a week" after the same crisis (Mark 
7: 1-31 ; 8 : 27 ff. [in the form of Matt. 16: 13 ff.]). 35 It seems 
more probable, however, that the "eight days" were originally 
intended, as in John 20 : 26, to mark the resurrection day, the 
Revelation of Peter having been dated like the Revelation of 
John (Rev. 1:10) on the icvpiaicr) rffidpa, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to its present place. 

Whatever the case may be regarding the minor coincidences 
and the ultimate underlying event, whether the " revelation " of 
Matt. 16: 1 7 or that of 1 Cor. 15:5, the evidence adduced to 
show the derivation of the principal traits of the transfiguration 
story from those of the confession of Peter would seem to leave 
us no alternative. We have here a parallel to the phenomena 
of Acts 9:32 — 11:18 in comparison with Acts, chaps. 13-15. 
The story of how "the Christ was revealed to Peter," originally 
perhaps having reference, not to the "revelation" at Caesarea Phi- 
lippi, but to the post-resurrection revelation referred to in Luke 

3* As already noted (p. 237), the duplication in Mark does not stand alone, but is 
part of a series; Mark 9 : 2-10 following 8 : i-22«. 

3S For the actual itinerary beginning with the feeding of the multitude on the west 
shore, see my Introd., ut supra. 
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24 : 34 and 1 Cor. 15:5, was developed after the plan of apoca- 
lypse illustrated in the Revelations of John and Peter. In process 
of time it was transferred to the earlier "revelation" (Matt. 
16 : 13-28 and parallels) in such a way as to exclude the rebuke, 
so offensive to adherents of Cephas, and to include the eschato- 
logical doctrines which the church was ultimately driven to 
incorporate from the gospel of Paul. Hence the combination 
of the motives derived from current eschatological debates as to 
the forerunners and the resurrection body, with the original 
purely apologetic motives of the confession of Peter. 

We have maintained that the source which thus appears in 
Luke and Acts side by side with a more catholic representation 
is more traceable in Luke than in Matthew and Mark. In Acts 
both the overshadowing prominence of Peter and the assimila- 
tion of his career and doctrine to that of Paul are notorious. 
The similar phenomena of parts of the gospel of Luke, where 
Peter (Luke 22 : 8, "Peter and John," as in Acts) plays almost 
as leading a part, have escaped observation because obscured 
by so much other material derived from Mark. In the exclu- 
sively Lucan material, however, the original call to be fishers 
of men is given (with miracle in support), not to the four, but 
to Peter (Luke 5:4-9, \ob, 11). Similarly it is Peter who is 
the faithful steward to whom the Master commits his household 
(Luke 12:41 ff.). It is Peter for whose "conversion" Jesus prays, 
and who strengthens his brethren (22: 31 ff.); Peter who (in the 
source 24:12) runs to the sepulcher; and Peter to whom Jesus 
first appeared (Luke 24:34). That the Lucan gospel as well 
as the Acts rests upon a source having special relations to the 
Kerygma Petri, the " Gospel according to the Hebrews," and other 
specifically Petrine literature, is a conclusion for which there is 
much more evidence than can now be adduced. But the most 
important step in the process of extrication of this source and 
discovery of its relation to all our synoptic gospels is the recog- 
nition that among its most important features was the trans- 
figuration story, whose remarkable history we have endeavored 
to read in the evidences of alteration it would seem to have 
undergone. 



